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THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE ONCE MORE. 

IN an article which appeared in a recent number (Feb- 
ruary, 1892) of this Review, I confined myself prin- 
cipally to a negative criticism of the modes of English 
study prevalent in the leading universities of the United 
States. My intention was to show wherein they fell short. 
There was no specific endeavor to point out a method by 
the adoption of which their alleged imperfections would 
disappear ; it was rather contended that the reform must 
come slowly and after due deliberation. I felt, however, 
that it might be urged, with some pretense of reason and 
equity, not only that strictures so comprehensive in their 
character should be sustained by the citation of concrete 
proofs, but that, at least an attempt should be made to 
discover and present for consideration a more excellent 
method. The special, although not the exclusive aim of the 
present paper is to set forth clearly and concisely the 
course of instruction in English to which I am wont to 
adhere. I am very far from asserting for it any supreme 
excellence, or from denying its amenability to judicious and 
discerning criticism. I propose it merely as a movement 
in the direction of advance, a conscious groping after 
that ideal, which, though it be very far from every one of 
us, is nevertheless abiding as a force and inspiration in 
the conceptions of those who have not descended to the 
plane of a hopeless empiricism. 

In the College of Charleston, the course in English ex- 
tends through the first three years of the collegiate life. 
In this department there is no election until the senior 
year is reached, and even in this closing period a very 
small proportion of students avail themselves of their 
elective privileges to the exclusion of the mother tongue. 
Practically, it is maintained during the four continuous 
years embraced within the curriculum, The average age 
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of our freshmen is about sixteen ; they are marked by 
that crudity of development which characterizes the class 
the world over. So far as their acquaintance with their 
native speech is concerned, it is crass and mechanical. 
Even to hope that it may be otherwise is unreasonable, 
perhaps visionary, when we regard the existing condition 
of secondary education in the Southern States. The first 
five months or half year's work of the freshman class 
is principally a process of disenchantment or disillusion- 
ment, assuming as its tangible or objective form a dili- 
gent and exacting review of the grammar of our lan- 
guage. I use Meiklejohn's text as a basis, amplifying and 
expanding at every point in the development of the subject. 
An earnest endeavor is made to introduce the student to an 
acquaintance with the historical life of the language as em- 
bodied in our homely and familiar idioms, our manly and 
vigorous phraseology. If it be not empirical knowledge that 
is imparted, it is haply a feeling after it which may ripen 
under auspicious guidance. The subject of strong and 
weak verbs — the origin of such antique idioms as "the more 
the merrier," "methinks," "me listed," "had rather," "had as 
lief," "woe worth," — are diligently dwelt upon from the be- 
ginning. The process is painful, both in the ancient and 
the modern acceptation of the word,, as in reference to all 
such points as those enumerated, the normal freshman has 
been thoroughly rooted and grounded in error. But after 
five months of intense and unrelaxing toil, he begins to 
grasp philological verities, although he sees them as through 
a glass darkly. To have reached the plane at which he be- 
comes conscious that the light which was in him was dark- 
ness, is no humble or inconsiderable achievement. 

In the second half of the freshman year, the classes are 
introduced to the systematic study of the history of the lan- 
guage, together with the literature as outlined in Meikle- 
john's manual, the work being elaborated by ample com- 
ments and illustrations at every stage in the development of 
the subject. The origin and growth of our tongue is traced 
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from the occupation of the British Islands by men of Teu- 
tonic blood, its blooming into a classic norm in the East 
Midland dialect, under the supreme inspiration of Chaucer, 
his differentiating power as exhibited in the adjustment of 
its home-born and its Romance resources, the gathering up 
of our versatile vocabulary, the Renaissance, the rise of 
Elizabethan English, the transition to our Augustan day, 
the creative power that reappeared in the time of the later 
Georges, the subtle psychology of Browning, and the con- 
summate art of our dead Laureate — all that is suggested by 
these broad themes is, as far as possible, minutely consid- 
ered and patiently set forth. The most fastidious criticism 
cannot allege that the philological characteristics of our 
speech are ignored or subordinated in such a scheme of in- 
struction properly applied, especially when due regard is 
had to historic method and comparative process, both of 
which are of the essence of a rational and catholic philology. 
From the first, however, there is a vigorous endeavor to 
blend the linguistic and the aesthetic discipline, that they 
may stimulate as well as interpret each the other. In my 
preceding article I strove to point out the gratifying facility 
with which this result may be attained, and to emphasize 
the truth, so often overlooked, that no field is richer in all 
the elements of philological culture than the broad domain of 
English poetry from Chaucer to Tennyson. The systematic 
reading of the English classics begins in the sophomore 
year, and is rigidly continued until the close of the collegiate 
life. Hales' " Longer English Poems," as well as Pal- 
grave's " Golden Treasury," form an admirable introduc- 
tion to the " English Poets," edited by Ward, with its dis- 
criminating and finely-balanced comments and annotations. 
For the specific ends of reference and elaboration, Minto, 
Gosse, Saintsbury, Matthew Arnold, and Mark Pattison, are 
always available and always suggestive. My principal 
study is with the dii major es of our literature, who are read 
in detail, and with a degree of minute exegesis scarcely sur- 
passed, I think, in the elucidation of the ancient authors cus- 
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tomary in our larger universities. The writers usually 
chosen are Chaucer, Shakspere, Bacon, Spenser, Marlowe, 
Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Gray, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keats, Scott, Macaulay, Thackeray, 
Browning, and Tennyson. My present senior class have 
read, since the beginning of the sophomore year, seven 
plays of Shakspere, The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
The Knight's Tale, Milton's Lycidas, Drydren's Ode in 
Memory of Mrs. Killegrew, Gray's Ode on The Progress 
of Poesy, many of the nobler creations of Keats, Scott, and 
Wordsworth, many of the minor poems of Tennyson and 
Browning, such as The Palace of Art, A Dream of Fair Wo- 
men, Ulysses, Locksley Hall, The Lost Leader, Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, My Last Duchess, The Bishop Orders His Tomb in 
St. Praxed's Church, Old Pictures in Florence, Abt Vogler ; 
and have made an exact, critical study of " In Memoriam." 
The literary essays that are set, demand much reading apart 
from the prescribed class exercises, and this work has been 
based principally upon the masters of prose form, in fiction 
and in historic narrative, such as Scott, Thackeray, Macau- 
lay, Blackmore, and Thomas Hardy. The results accom- 
plished by the practical application of this method have, in 
the greater number of instances, surpassed my most san- 
guine hopes. 

In my former article I referred to the grave defects in the 
teaching of English literature that mark our six or seven 
principal universities — defects not of omission, or mere ne- 
gation, but such as are specifically and aggressively positive 
in their character. Notable among them are the morbid 
idiosyncrasies, the inexplicable whimsies, which pervade 
much of the instruction in those renowned shrines of Ameri- 
can culture that acknowledge the existence and concede the 
claims of the native literature. My proofs and citations are 
drawn from the official publications of these institutions, and 
their accuracy may be confirmed by reference to the author- 
itative sources from which they are derived. Conceive of 
an American university, whose honor's crown of honor is 
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the impulse it has communicated to creative activity in the 
supreme ranges of pure science, in whose programme of 
English literature it is possible to perceive that the Scot- 
tish poets of the XVth century occupy a distinctive and 
conspicuous place, that Fletcher's " Purple Island " has 
been made the corpus vile of a minute literary dissection, 
and that in a series of discourses delivered some years ago 
by a non-resident lecturer, Richard Steele was discussed 
in his several phases as son, husband, and father. Surely 
a puling sentimentality, a ruthless resurrection of forgotten 
writers whose dreamless sleep it is akin to sacrilege to in- 
vade, are "the do all and the end all here." It is scarcely 
discourteous, and it is assuredly not untruthful to affirm 
that a scheme of instruction organized and applied in har- 
mony with the principles that seem to obtain in this leading 
university, is not only beneath the dignity of scientific criti- 
cism, but scarcely deserving of rational and discriminating 
contempt. That young men whom nature has endowed 
with literary potentialities of no inferior order, who ask 
nothing save the gtiiding hand and the inspiration of sym- 
pathy, turn in hopelessness from these travesties, these 
simulacra of culture, is by no means an illogical or an un- 
natural result. 

The tone and caste of literary acquirement, so far as it 
can be affirmed to exist in our contemporaneous society, is 
marked by the impress of the same morbid traits that distin- 
guish the teaching of many of our American universities. 
The systematic study of the master lights is obsolescent. 
Who now reads Chaucer, Shakspere, Milton, with genuine 
and hearty appreciation ? If one is asked for the author- 
ship of a quotation, in eight out of ten instances it is from 
some one of those didactic and prosaic mediocrities so na- 
tive to our literature, in whom one can have no interest, and 
for whom one cannot generate by any sane process the 
mildest flavor of enthusiasm. But even among professional 
teachers of literature, are there ten who have made a philo- 
sophic and comparative study of " In Memoriam," who 
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have traced the evolution of the elegy in English verse, or 
have even followed the origin and expansion of the "In Me- 
moriam " stanza through the several phases of its growth 
in our language, from the elegies in honor of Sir Philip 
Sidney, the " Underwoods " of Ben Jonson, the lyrics of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Dr. Donne, until its matured 
splendor was attained in 'the Laureate's masterpiece ? Yet 
investigations similar to these logically form part of any 
philosophic system of literary study, such as a progressive 
university, penetrated by the vital breath of the modern spirit, 
is supposed to place before its students. But there are few 
universities in America that have attained the standard 
which is implied by these moderate and rational require- 
ments. Is literary insight to be clarified or literary vision 
broadened by those enervating processes which wreak the 
energies of the aspiring student upon the tedious perform- 
ances in verse of the XVth century, or the tame and pe- 
dantic allegories that span the first half of the XVIIth 
century ? Are Dunbar and Douglas and Phineas Fletcher 
among the prophets ? To what nobler or loftier faculties 
do they appeal, or what more manly intellectual forces do 
they quicken than a morbid dilettanteism, a diseased antiqua- 
rianism, in either case a temperament at the opposite pole of 
contrast to that which forms the richly-nurtured and finely- 
blended character of the ideal literary scholar? Strangely 
anomalous and paradoxical it is that the conditions here 
described should be impressed upon an academic age, 
which has abounded above all others in copious editions 
sustained by an elaborate critical machinery and philolog- 
ical apparatus. The fate of the mediaeval texts of Aristotle 
has fallen upon our modern masters ; they have been buried 
beneath the strata of accumulating and superimposed com- 
ments. The vast Talmud of recondite allusion, tortured di- 
dactic exegesis, remote and impossible suggestions, un- 
dreamed of prototypes, have shrouded from our vision the 
true Chaucer and Shakspere, and veiled their illuminating, 
idealizing power. As tradition reports of the knight in the 
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mediaeval romance, they have been borne down and laid 
prostrate by the overwhelming pressure of their own armor. 
While I am discussing so comprehensive a subject as the 
teaching of literature, I do not deem it irrelevant to direet 
attention to a species of error which I regard as thoroughly 
insidious and dangerous. I refer to the method of illustra- 
tion, both in grammar and in literature, known as the dia- 
gram, which seems to possess a peculiar, if not an irresisti- 
ble fascination for minds constructed upon mechanical or 
empirical principles. The diagram method is by no means 
a novelty. Many years ago it found its way into our ele- 
mentary grammars and attained a wide-spread recognition, 
under the auspices of the series prepared and edited by 
Reed and Kellogg. In our common-school instruction, both 
North and South, it speedily acquired popularity and prev- 
alence, and, in some normal institutions of which I have per- 
sonal knowledge, it was deemed gross heresy to intimate 
distrust as to its perfection or to suggest a doubt as to its 
excellence. From the lower spheres of common-school or 
elementary instruction this gross form of empiricism, by the 
natural law of ascent and development, has begun to mani- 
fest itself in our collegiate and university teaching of English 
literature. In a work devoted to this subject, prepared by 
Professor Renton, of the University of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, forming one of the manuals edited by Professor Knight 
and adapted especially to the scheme of University Exten- 
sion, the mode of diagraming is fully recognized and thor- 
oughly established. I cannot refrain from an expression of 
surprise that the author of so philosophical a treatise as the 
" Logic of Style " should be willing to mar a volume which 
is not devoid of commendable and admirable characteristics 
by the introduction of a system that is scarcely worthy of 
tolerance as a feature of the hopeless mechanism which per- 
vades our primary and secondary schools. If literature and 
language were purely empirical products, if the spiritual and 
aesthetic elements could by any possibility be eliminated, 

then the introduction of the diagram might not be irrational 
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or illogical. The whole system is merely one phase of that 
mania for pictorial illustration which marks our lighter lit- 
erature in all its forms, and sometimes invades even the no- 
bler and higher types. The conceit of knowledge without 
the reality is the logical outcome of the diagram method. 
No more ingenious form of delusion has been suggested in 
an age which abounds in mechanical devices. I have fre- 
quently subjected it to an experimental test by proposing to 
its champions and advocates selections from the nobler 
forms of our literature, for example from Shakspere, Tenny- 
son, and other supreme masters. When submitted to such 
an ordeal as this, the system inevitably failed. If required 
to differentiate those delicate shades of meaning, those subtle 
tints of thought, in which all the sovereigns of style abound, 
and which Professor Renton has so luminously described in 
his " Logic of Style," the method fails utterly. Beyond the 
lowest forms of grammatical analysis it can have no value 
whatever. Even in that sphere of instruction its use is ques- 
tionable. When brought to bear upon so spiritual a product 
as the literature of the English language, its only result will 
be to foster sciolism and to substitute the conceit of scholar- 
ship for its essence, It is deeply to be regretted that the 
manuals of the University Extension system, whose avowed 
purpose is to bring culture home to every man's business 
and bosom, have lent the sanction of their name and the in- 
fluence of their example to a method which is at variance 
with rational teaching, and can only subserve the ends and 
propagate the schemes of aspiring and aggressive empirics. 
In presenting, as I have done, an outline of my 
course in the English language and literature, I trust that it 
will be regarded merely as the expression of a personal ex- 
perience, a feeling after the light, if haply I might find it, 
as tentative, not final, as a matter of judgment, and in no 
sense dogmatic. All programmes of instruction are, from their 
nature, subject to modification. There must ever abide the 
diversity of gifts ; the unity of spirit we may seek after, not 
without hope of attainment. In this relation I am delighted 
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to express my concurrence in the general views set forth in 
the article on the " Teaching of English Literature " in the 
May number of this Review, especially in relation to the 
employment of trained philologists to fill chairs nominally 
devoted to literature. While this custom prevails, can we 
wonder at the sterility of literary production that character- 
izes our chief universities — a sterility which the modes of 
instruction almost universally prevailing must necessarily 
stimulate and nourish ? I do not forget Professor Louns- 
bury's "Chaucer," and I am far from ignoring that crowning 
achievement of American literary scholarship, Professor 
Child's "Ballads," which will possess an undiminished value 
as long as the memory of our race and language lasts. 
These, however, by their very aloofness, render the dark- 
ness more overshadowing ; the contrast only heightens the 
gloomy barrenness of the sister universities in which litera- 
ture has no speech nor language, where her voice is not 
heard. The harmonious blending of literary and assthetic 
culture with philological attainment is rare, but by no means 
impossible or even impracticable. Child, Gildersleeve, and 
the lamented ten Brink, are brilliant and impressive illus- 
trations. No scholar of our day has excelled the illumi- 
nating power of ten Brink in his " History of English Lit- 
erature." He has revealed Chaucer, not in his philological 
attitude alone, but as one of the sovereign creators of all 
time. Teachers of this type are not moulded by American 
universities. As a sort of artistic retribution, scarcely one 
man of letters has been produced by a single American uni- 
versity during the last quarter of a century — that is during 
the era which has been coincident with the rise, the expan- 
sion, and the Saturnalia of philology. Lowell, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Lanier, were all fashioned under the 
elder economy, the ancient academic dispensation, which 
reached its climax before the avatar of philology had fairly 
begun. Its shortcomings, grave and serious, were princi- 
pally negative in character. If it failed to quicken into 
premature life by the overwrought vigor of its methodology, 
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it did not chill ardor and stifle enthusiasm for what is true 
and pure, as revealed in the masters of form. It may have 
carried to extremes the doctrine of a -'wise passiveness," 
and have "budded altars to repose," but it lacked the untem- 
pered and undiscerning energy of the modern school in its 
crusade against those felicities of style and expression which 
have formed the illumination and the flower of ideal art in 
all ages and in all lands. 

Henry E. Shepherd. 

The College of Charleston. 



